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firmly repressed in the unconscious. Thus excessive prudery
may indicate a morbid, repressed Interest in sexual matters;
exaggerated cleanliness a hidden sense of guilt; "while the
rash undertaking of work which, in quality and quantity, is
beyond the capacity of the individual may well be a reaction
from a repressed sense of inferiority. Again, intolerance of
certain faults in others is frequently an unconscious defence
against the urge of repressed tendencies to similar faults in
ourselves. Our conscious interests, too, are frequently com-
pensations for instincts that are denied direct expression in
our daily lives.
It is important that the educator should understand these
theories of endopsychic conflict and repression, for they, more
than any other psychological doctrine, help him in the under-
standing and treatment of the difficult child and the adoles-
cent. The adolescent, indeed, is normally in a state of mental
conflict, to which source his frequently unsatisfactory behaviour
* can always be traced.
One of the main problems confronting the adolescent is, as
we have seen, the readjusting of himself to the outer world.
Since this is a difficult business, we cannot be surprised that
he should tend to be an introvert; that is to say, to be pre-
occupied with his own inner mental life rather than with
things outside himself. An introvert finds it difficult to direct
his psychic energy outward and make a success of life; and
he naturally gets a distorted view of the external world. The
introverted adolescent, then, indulges in day-dreams which
provide a pleasant world of make-believe for him to live in.
He frequently wants to lie in bed, complaining of lassitude and
fatigue, or of some imaginary illness; but these, as often as
not, are expressions of unconscious wishes to retire from the
battle altogether and avoid facing real life. Rest is no cure
for such fatigue, for it merely aggravates the trouble. We
must rather seek to induce such an adolescent, by all the
means in our power, to take part in activities outside himself.
Games are an excellent remedy in mild cases, for the trouble
frequently disappears when the youth, finds that such occupa-
tions are enjoyable means of self-expression. In more serious